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The first leg of the Lyndon B. Johnson 
Freeway (Interstate 635) between Dallas 
and Farmers Branch will be dedicated 
this month. The 3.2-mile segment was 
begun in April 1964 and stretches from 
an interchange with Stemmons Freeway 
(background) to Marsh Lane on the east: 
The City of Dallas named the freeway 
for President Johnson. Photograph by 
Marvin Bradshaw, District 18. 
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About Our Cover 

The dogwood, one of the first trees to bloom each year, 
proclaims springtime in Texas. Long the legendary symbol 
of Easter, dogwood blossoms are also a sign for the farmer 
to plant corn or for the sportsman to go fishing. Two event 
honor dogwood at the end of March every year: the Tyler 
County Dogwood Festival and the Palestine Dogwood Trail 
Thousands come from near and far to savor the fairyland 
like forests in East Texas, splashed with color from the dog 
wood and the pink redbud. This month's cover, taken by 
Jack Lewis, is of dogwood-lined US 190 near Woodville 
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A Matter of Communication 


This month’s lead story spotlights the Center for High- 
way Research at The University of Texas where research 
engineers are finding answers to problems that have 
plagued highway designers for as long as man has been 
building roads. 

The communication road between research and appli- 
cation in the field has long been rocky and rough. But the 
Highway Department took steps last year to smooth the 
road and the results look promising. 

An editorial in the January issue of Research Notes, a 
monthly publication of District 12, points out the need for 
good communications, not only in research but in all areas 
within the Department: 

“In any research program it is seldom that the people 
who have problems that require research are the ones who 
actually do the research. After the problem has been identi- 
fied, it becomes a matter of communication between the 
people in the field and the people who conduct the re- 
search. There must be cooperation which will permit a free 
exchange of ideas between these two groups. 

“The cooperation among various sections in any organi- 
zation must be a living, dynamic process. Adequate com- 
munication is the keystone of the bridge of understanding 
between two organizations. This is not to imply that there 


is a serious fault in our communication but, like everything 
else, it could be improved. 

“There is a feeling in some sections that the work in one 
section is not the concern of another section. This is not so 
because all sections are interdependent. We have a one- 
highway department concept, but perhaps we need to learn 
how to apply it. This would tend to free the lines of com- 
munication between the people who have the problems 
and those who might solve them.” 

And what about communication among researchers them- 
selves? The annual meeting of the Highway Research Board, 
considered by many to be the board’s most important single 
function, generates new ideas, new techniques, refinements 
and improvements of current methods in construction, 
maintenance, and administration—all evolving from current 
research projects or from routine work of highway depart- 
ments throughout the country. 

More and more emphasis is being placed on highway 
research, and some of the results are dramatic. For example, 
a careening vehicle strikes a light standard at 50 miles an 
hour—and receives nothing more than a dented fender. Of 
course, the free flow of communication among researchers 
and field men is not so dramatic, but the final results will 
mean longer-lasting and safer highways in years to come. 


By Frank Lively 
Editor, TEXAS HIGHWAYS 
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What happens to highways as they 
grow older? 

Why measure the roughness of pave- 
ments? How long should anchor bolts 
be? What is the shear strength of a 
bent cap? 

What are the impact loads on our 
highways and bridges? 


All these questions and more are 
under intensive study at the Center for 
Highway Research at The University 
of Texas. The center, an administrative 
unit in the College of Engineering, co- 
ordinates and administers a program of 
highway-related research in conjunction 
with the Texas Highway Department. 


Highway research engineers discuss status of hybrid girder project. 


m left: Dr. Tom Kennedy, Dr. W. R. Hudson, and Dr. Clyde Lee. 
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Wiiestare overhead, leaving floor space clear. Graduate student offices 
are located along one wall. 


area in the Engineering Science Bui 
permits individual research studies and gives good flexibility. All utili- 


A large, open laboratory 


The latest soil testing equipment in this teaching-research space in the Department of Civil 


Engineering i available for highway research projects. 


Before the center got its first contract 
in June 1963, Texas A&M University 
was the only school in the state conduct- 
ing outside research for the Highway 
Department. (However, UT had car- 
ried on some research for the Depart- 
ment between 1927 and 1937.) It was 
not until Senate Bill 186 was passed in 
1965 that research for the Department 
got underway on a big scale. The cen- 
ter started with five projects in 1963 
for a total of $134,000. This year there 
are 14 projects that will cost $490,000. 

Today the research center has 80 
persons on its payroll—_45 part-time stu- 
dents, 10 faculty members who all work 
part time, lab technicians, electronic 
engineers, and various clerical help. Dr. 
Clyde Lee, who guides the research pro- 
grams, divides his time almost equally 


“oe 


between research and teaching. Dr. John 
J. McKetta Jr., dean of the College of 
Engineering, is director of the research 
center. 

Dean McKetta is vitally interested in 
highway research and the part it plays 
in education at The University of Texas. 

“We are primarily interested in teach- 
ing, in developing the student, and the 
faculty member,” says McKetta. “We 
think research is a vital part of educa- 
tion, and highway research falls right 
into this philosophy. Highway research 
broadens faculty members, which in 
turn benefits the student.” 

“While primary responsibility of the 
College of Engineering is to teach young 
engineers,’ says Dr. Lee, “an active 
research program is necessary to de- 
velop and supplement the classroom in- 
struction. 

“The cooperative effort between the 
Highway Department and The Univer- 
sity of Texas in the field of highway 
engineering has made this research and 
classroom work possible. In the last two 
years we have been able to get students 
interested in highway engineering 
through our active research program. 
This real world engineering activity 
stimulates interest. 

“When I came here in 1959, we had 
one graduate student in highway en- 
gineering. Today we have 18 graduate 
civil engineering students who have 
special interest in highway work. Some 
of these students are prospective De- 
partment employes because of their con- 
tact with the Department during research 
work. A student can actually take his 
work with him when he goes to work 
for the Highway Department. 

“Also, we have some full time High- 
way Department employes working after 
hours on special research projects for 
advanced degrees. Of course, they don’t 
get paid for the research work.” 

For its own specific use, the Center 
for Highway Research has 30,000 square 
feet of office and laboratory space; 
a modern well-equipped thermoplastics 
laboratory; structural test beds for 
studying soil structure interaction prob- 
lems; hydraulics and drainage labora- 
tories; and other related facilities. In 
addition, the center boasts a facility 
that is perhaps unique in the United 


How cold is it in there? Dr. Tom Kennedy, research engineer, checks gauges for two controlled 
temperature chambers. Temperature range in the chambers, as the sign says, goes from 140 
degrees Fahrenheit to minus 20 degrees. Control is so accurate a specified temperature can 
be maintained to within one degree. Air locks allow entrance without affecting working areas. 


A graduate student compares surface texture of an asphaltic concrete specimen, worn arti- 
ficially in the laboratory, with representative sections taken from highways throughout Texas. 
These specimens | have been measured for skid resistance in the field. 
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States—controlled environmental cham- 
bers with a range of minus 20 degrees 
to plus 140 degrees Fahrenheit. The 
rooms are large enough to accommodate 
prototype pavement and materials in- 
vestigations. 

Research engineers have access to 
the University’s computer center and to 
the Balcones Research Center north of 
Austin, including a modern structural 
fatigue laboratory. The Balcones area 
is used for research projects that require 
large testing equipment or land areas. 

Research efforts at these many facili- 
ties are already paying off. Dr. Lee 


Six refrigeration units are required to lower temperatures to 
minus 20 degrees Fahrenheit in the Research Center's tempera- 
ture control chambers. 


A full-scale hybrid plate girder, built with high-strength and 
standard steel, is subjected to fatigue loading at the Cen- 
ter's Balcones facilities. Pulsating hydraulic jacks simulate 
millions of load repetitions that a bridge girder might un- 


dergo on a highway. 
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The hydraulics laboratory in the Department of Civil En- 
gineering is also available for highway research. Flow char- 


acteristics of water through round culverts on steep grades is 
being studied in this full-scale plexiglass model. Plastic pipe 
allows researchers to watch flow of water. 


Soils and aggregates are prepared and stored in this room. 
Materials are sized through a sieve and stored in bins to be 
used in lab experiments. The room also contains ovens for dry- 
ing aggregates and a diamond edge saw for cutting asphalt 
and concrete specimens. 


cites at least four studies where results 
have been put to work by the Highway 
Department. First, there is the shear 
strength of overhanging ends on bent 
caps. Bridge designers now know the 
safety factors and improved criteria for 
design and evaluation of this element 
of bridge design. 

UT research engineers worked out a 
unique computer program the Depart- 
ment can use to simulate the behavior 
of beams, columns, and slabs. 

Previously the Department used an 
empiric approach to determine the 


length of anchor bolts. Now, for a 
specified design load, the engineer 
knows what length a bolt is required, 
with a head or bend, and whether to 
use washers. 

A portable scale that weighs and 
measures vehicles moving at speeds up 
to 70 mph has been developed by Dr. 
Lee. This will eliminate the timely and 
costly, and sometimes hazardous, job 
of stopping trucks on the highway to 
gather needed design information. 

In a current project, the scale is being 
used to measure truck traffic loads on 
Interstate 35 near Temple. A companion 
study is underway using a series of 
these portable scales to examine impact 
loading on pavement and bridges. An- 
swers will give the highway engineer 
information necessary to design better 
pavements and bridges, and perhaps 
allow him to predict how long pave- 
ments should go without maintenance. 
Lee said he hopes to have a report on 
dynamic loading by the end of the sum- 
mer. He is also trying to determine the 
relation between static and dynamic 
loads. 

Research Engineer Ron Hudson is 
directing a study to evaluate a profilom- 
eter capable of operating at speeds up 
to 50 miles an hour. Hudson said the 
new profilometer would eliminate the 
traffic hazard that exists with present 
machines and allow engineers to meas- 
ure highway profiles faster and more 
accurately. 

The new profilometer could be used 
to measure the roughness of pavements 
at time of construction. Then, after the 
road had been under traffic for awhile, 
the profilometer would be used to meas- 
ure any changes. This would indicate 
relative roughness, showing just where 
maintenance is needed. These are cru- 
cial design criteria because the rougher 
the road, the higher the dynamic loads. 

It takes time for researchers to find 
the answers to highway design, main- 
tenance, and construction problems that 
may have plagued highwaymen for cen- 
turies. As centers go, the Center for 
Highway Research at The University of 
Texas is a mere baby, but the child is 
growing fast. And that growth promises 
to yield highways that are smoother, 
safer, and more durable. @ 


Researchers Jim Anagonos, left, and Ron Hudson test the tensile strength of sub-base material 
on electronically controlled hydraulic-loading system. Data is recorded on plotters at right. Equip- 
ment can be programmed electronically to apply single or repetitive loads at various rates. 


Large research projects are conducted at Balcones Research Center north of Austin. Here a 
graduate student works on a plexiglass scale model of a skew bridge. Concrete and reinforcing 
steel have been scaled for use in the 5.5 to | model. Models permit evaluation of complex 
structures such as skew bridges that cannot otherwise be analyzed accurately. 
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IXTEEN TORTURE-FILLED 

HOURS ended for a man who 
survived a one-car accident on State 
Highway 185 in late December—be- 
cause of a Highway employe’s dedica- 
tion to duty. 

While making a routine check of 
highways near Port Lavaca, Milton 
Turk, maintenance construction fore- 
man, District 13, discovered a mangled 
car and a body lying beside it. 

Recalls Turk, “I left the office about 
1 p.m. to check the roads. I was going 
from Green Lake to the Victoria-Cal- 
houn County line when I noticed tire 
tracks going off the highway and sev- 
eral reflector marker posts knocked 
down, and decided to investigate on the 
way back. 

“It was about 15 or 20 minutes later, 
when, on my return, I stopped near the 
tracks and got out to see how many 
reflectors needed to be replaced. 

“T saw the body of a man lying near 
the station wagon lying on its top.... 
I tried to call for help over my radio, 
but received no response. Then I got 
into my car and headed for Green Lake 
and a telephone. Before reaching a 
phone, I tried the radio again, and this 
time was successful in contacting the 
sheriff's department.” 

Returning to the accident, Turk heard 
a man calling, “Help me, help me, 
please.” 

If Turk had not stopped to investigate 
the markers, the accident might have 
gone undetected for days, for the wreck 
was about 20 feet below the bridge and 
invisible to motorists. 

The man trapped inside the car, Roy 
Lee Humphries, 41, of Houston, would 
probably have perished, too. His friend, 
Roscoe Conklin Doyle Jr., apparently 
died instantly of multiple head injuries 
when thrown free of the wreckage. 

From his hospital bed, Humphries 
told about the accident: 

“We were en route to Houston from 
Aransas Pass to work. I was familiar 
with this area, but Doyle wasn’t. We 
were right on the bridge before he saw 
it. I was conscious from the time we 
ith... 

“T hollered all night long and all day 
for help. I was lying on the floor board. 
No one, nothing, came near the car all 


night . . . . I wondered how I could 
have been on such a busy highway and 
no one stopped. After I got out and 
saw where the car was, I realized that 
no one could have heard me. 

“T don’t believe that I could have sur- 
vived another night.” 

And so it was that the badly injured 
man was rescued just in time, thanks 
to the conscientiousness of a district 
highway employe. 

A letter sent to Turk soon after the 
rescue, signed by District Engineer H. C. 
Veazey and others, said, in part, “. . . 
While we know you will say that this 
was only part of your job, we are par- 
ticularly proud of your observation and 
intuition which probably saved a human 
life. It is not very often that any of us 
have such an opportunity and we con- 
gratulate you for your handling of this 
particular incident.” @ 
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Milton Turk's dedication to duty led to dis- 
covery of a one-car wreck which killed one 
man and severely injured another. 
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The ill-fated station wagon—and its occupants—lay undetected for 16 hours. Careening off 
the bridge to the gulley 20 feet below, the mangled automobile was invisible from the highway. 


Ten lanes of traffic will rise 140 feet above the Houston Ship Channel 
on the east side of the city by 1970. This model shows the clean lines 
of the proposed bridge. Roy Winters, Photogrammetry Section of Auto- 
mation Division, built the model. 


EITHER MUD, overcast skies, nor 

threat of rain could dampen the 
enthusiasm of the crowd gathered to 
observe groundbreaking ceremonies on 
the East Loop at Interstate Highway 
10 in Houston in December. 

The ceremonies marked the beginning 
of the first contract on the long-awaited 
freeway which will bridge the Houston 
Ship Channel and connect the northeast 
and southeast parts of Houston and 
Harris County. 

Officials from Houston and neighbor- 
ing communities, Harris County, Harris 
County Houston Ship Channel Naviga- 
tion District, US Corps of Engineers, 
and state legislators, material suppliers, 
contractor personnel, the Galena Park 


High School Band, and Highway De- 
partment employes were there, along 
with dozens of “ordinary” citizens. 

State Representative Lindon Williams 

said the high-rise bridge will do more 
to stimulate the economy of northeast 
Houston than anything that has ever 
been done before. 

“We must start now working toward 
getting the second high-rise bridge 
across the channel, to relieve the terrible 
traffic situation that we will have by 
1970,” said Williams. 

_ The bridge over the ship channel will 

be built 140 feet above normal high 
water for merchant vessels and will 
have a central span of 630 feet. An 
unusual feature is the strutted girder 
that reduces the effective span length of 
the center unit from 630 to 425 feet. 

Total amount of steel in the super- 
structure including struts is 68 pounds 
per square foot, which is unusually 
light for bridges spanning 630 feet be- 
tween piers. 

To provide an interchange with Clin- 
ton Drive on the north and Manchester 
Street on the south, it will be necessary 
to construct approaches on a 5 per cent 
grade. Each end of the bridge has one 
degree-30 minutes horizontal curves, 
although the water crossing is on a 
tangent. 

The 6,280-foot bridge has 10 freeway 
lanes and four 8-foot emergency park- 
ing shoulders for a total width of 154 
feet, eight inches. Flanking spans are 
prestressed concrete, varying from 70 
to 120 feet. The 1,229-foot center unit 
is steel construction. 

Design speed is 60 mph and the 
bridge should be carrying 110,000 
vehicles a day by 1980. The DHV 
(design hourly volume) is 9,000. A 
relatively high percentage of this volume 
will be industrial traffic. 

An investigation of the soil conditions 
indicates the foundation will be drilled 
shafts wth underreamed footings. The 
design calls for a median rail with a 
light barrier fence and 50-foot light 
standards for illumination. 

George Consolidated Inc. and Bauer 
Dredging Company Inc. were awarded 
the first contract on this project, which 
includes grading, storm sewers, pave- 
ment, structures, and utility adjustments 


from IH 10 south to the ship channel. 
A huge storm sewer will carry water 
from the interchange of Interstate 10 
and 610 south to the channel. Bridge 
Division is designing the south ap- 
proaches from State Highway 225 north 
to the channel. 

Construction of the East Loop will 
facilitate movement of traffic from 
northeast Harris County to the NASA 
area, Ellington Air Force Base and the 
beach, and from southeast Harris 
County to the new Intercontinental Air- 
port and Lake Houston. 

The completed facility should be 
carrying traffic by 1970. It will relieve 
congestion that now exists at the two 
tunnels that cross under the channel as 


well as traffic on the US 90 alternate 
bridge at 69th Street and Wayside Drive. 
The bridge should also relieve conges- 
tion on the Lynchburg Ferry. 

The East Loop freeway, which will 
cost approximately $33 million, is ex- 
pected to set the stage for development 
of the entire area. The multimillion dol- 
lar Anheuser-Busch brewery adjacent to 
the site of the ceremonies is typical of 
development expected along the route. 

Anheuser-Busch treated the crowd to 
a barbecue dinner in its hospitality 
room after the groundbreaking. After 
lunch, the skies cleared and the sun 
shone through. This was considered a 
good omen for the bright days ahead 
for the east side of Harris County. @ 


The IH 610 bridge over the Houston Ship Channel will stretch more 
than one mile across the lowlands of the Gulf Coastal region. The 
high-rise bridge should be carrying 110,000 vehicles a day by 1980. 


Note lighting standards in median guard rail. 
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J. R. Skidmore shows the ancient wire fence stretcher and combination 
tool he found near Estacado. Skidmore, a maintenance employe in 
District 5, found the tool in a ditch on FM 789 near the once Quaker 
settlement. Photograph courtesy Lubbock Avalanche-Journal. 
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The following story by Tanner Laine appeared in a recent 
issue of the Lubbock Avalanche-Journal. 

Memories of the “bob wire” pioneering days on the South — 
Plains have been revived by the finding of an ancient fencing 
tool by J. R. Skidmore near Estacado. 

Skidmore, a maintenance employe for the Highway De- 
partment in Lubbock County, found the rusted, odd-looking j 
object, half buried in a bar ditch at the intersection of | 
FM 789 and FM 1527 two miles west of Estacado. Skidmore | 
brought the find to his home here, cleaned it up with turpen- | 
tine and chipped off rust with a sharper tool. 

It emerged a strange-looking tool of 18 to 20 inches long 
with handles 9144 and 101% inches long. It can stretch wire, 
cut wire, hammer or pull staples. It also can serve as a 
crude pair of pliers. 

Oldtimers say it is the type which could be used by one 
man and sometimes was carried in a holster on a horse. 
The West Texas Museum at Texas Tech has expressed an 
interest in the wire stretcher. 

Skidmore said the object was found near corners where 
some strands of barbed wire are still hanging. 

Was it lost by some lone cowhand, who worked for one 
of the big spreads in this area? (and caught all h from 
his rancher boss for losing it?) Or by some “thee” and 
“thou” Quaker farmer who settled at Estacado in 1879-1893 
in a colony that was the first settlement on the Plains? 

Perhaps even by Colonel Issac L. Ellwood himself, one of 
the inventors of barbed wire, who came to Texas in 1889 
promoting the sale of his “invention.” In 1891, Ellwood 
obtained the 128,000-acre north pasture of the Snyder brothers 
ranch located in Hale, Hockley, Lamb, and Lubbock counties, 
and named it the Spade Ranch. 

He wrapped up this spread with six-wire fences and five- 


wire cross fences, divided into pastures of 40 sections each. 
In 1924, Ellwood began colonizing the Spade, and by 1938 
approximately 189,000 acres had been placed under cultiva- 
tion. 

Henry D. and Frances McCallum’s fascinating book, “The 
Wire That Fenced The West,” tells that what barbed wire did 
in some senses is more important that what it was. That the 
hitherto unfenced West, far-ranging and free-ranging, swiftly 
began to fence itself. 


“HEMISFAIR 68” will be included on the 1968 Texas license plates, inviting 
all to visit San Antonio’s upcoming HemisFair. 

Production of the slogan-bearing plates should begin soon. The slogan will 
appear below the registration number, with “HEMISFAIR” extending from bolt- 
hole to bolthole in half-inch high letters and flanked by “68.” Next year’s plates 
will be black with white lettering—the reverse of the ’67 tags. 

_ This will not be the first time an official slogan has appeared on Texas license 
plates. In 1936, the year of Texas’ 100th birthday, the plates bore the word, 
“Centennial.” 

-HemisFair will begin a six-month run on April 6, 1968. Government, industry, 
and business leaders have joined in helping develop and promote the event as 
a “fair of the Americas.” 

Recent estimates by independent research agencies indicate that almost 11 
million persons will visit the extravaganza. 

Only HemisFair and the World’s Fair at Seattle have been granted official 
designation as international expositions in this decade. 

In approving inclusion of the slogan on next year’s plates, the Texas Highway 
Commission noted, “The HemisFair will bring national and international recogni- 
tion to Texas. A successful HemisFair will add millions of dollars to the Texas 
economy from out-of-state and foreign visitors.” 

The Highway Department has already made plans to devote one side of its 
1968 Official State Highway Map to publicizing HemisFair. 

The eight Tourist Information Bureaus operated at key highway gateways and 
in the rotunda of the State Capitol are expected to play host to many HemisFair 
visitors. Three other Highway Department travel information facilities are expected 
to be in service during the half-year run of the exposition. A new bureau in 
Amarillo will be in operation by the opening date. 

Plans are well advanced for a new Tourist Information Bureau at Laredo, 
replacing an earlier facility closed temporarily during development of Interstate 
Highway 35. Plans are also underway for a visitor center at the Judge Roy 
Bean Museum at Langtry, also operated by the Highway Department. 

Travel and Information Division is anticipating heavy additional requests for 
literature on Texas from prospective HemisFair visitors throughout the world. @™ 


For the second time in Departmental history, 
a slogan-bearing license plate is being pro- 
duced. The 1968 plates will salute HemisFair; 
the 1936 plates honored the Texas Centennial. 
Julia Reig, Motor Vehicle, displays both. 
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Maintenanee 


Man 
Reminisees 


Joel Willson 
Maintenance Construction Superintendent 
Lubbock, District Five 


This recent picture of Joel Willson was taken before illness "grounded" 


him for awhile. 


In a recent letter, District Engineer O. L. Crain of Lubbock 


writes, “Attached is a paper written by Joel Willson, our 


maintenance construction superintendent, that should interest 
young employes and even older employes . . . He and people 
like him are the type who have made the Highway Department 
what it is today. The advice his father gave him about giving 
a job all you’ve got is more than fulfilled by Joel. We are 
very proud of him and his work, and of course, the able job 
he is doing as district reporter. Every district can use—and 
needs—more dedicated employes like Joel D. Willson.” 


Willson himself prefaces his article with the following: 


While sitting at home during a long period of enforced 
idleness due to illness, the thought came that I should write 
down some of my experiences as an employe of the Texas 
Highway Department. This is not intended to bring credit to 
myself or anybody else, but solely to interest someone now 
employed. If it might in some way influence even a few young 
employes to make highway maintenance a career, then writing 
of it has been worthwhile. 


Lee at 
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HE FOREMAN handed me a grubbing hoe and an axe 

and sent me to grub out mulberry trees along the right 
of way of old State Highway 9, just south of the Lubbock 
County courthouse. The year was 1926, I was 18 years old, 
and the pay was 35 cents an hour. The Highway Department 
had a new employe. 

My father, who was working as a maintenance employe in 
Lubbock, had come home one day after work and told me that 
Alfred Fry, the section foreman, needed another hand, so I 
went down to the division shop, which was also the main- 
tenance headquarters, applied for a job, and was hired. 

At that time there was not a bit of pavement anywhere in 
Division 5 (as it was called then). Old SH 9 was being 
widened, and the Lubbock maintenance crew was to tear down, 
set back, and rebuild right of way fence along both sides of 
the road. 

An axe and a grubbing hoe seemed to be rather inadequate 
equipment for the job I had to do, so I started doing some 
thinking while I was digging. First, I made friends with the 
grading crew, which consisted of a tractor operator and a 
grader operator. Then I managed to obtain some old steel 
cable. I would dig around those trees just enough to get the 
cable below some of the roots and would be ready for the old 
Cat 60 when it next came by. By fastening the other end of the 
cable to the drawbar, we managed to clear out all those trees 
without too much handwork, and in record time. 

It wasn’t long until I was promoted to truck driver. My job 
was to operate the service truck for a fleet of tractors and 
pull-type graders. We had three trucks at headquarters: an old 
GMC relic of World War I, which I used when it would run, 
an old World War I White, which had been an ambulance, 
and a Model-T Ford gravity dump truck. When the GMC 
broke down, I used the White until it failed, then I’d drive 
the Ford. Both the GMC and the White had window sashes 
for windshields and homemade canvas side curtains. Most of 
the tractors were also of World War I vintage, and one still 
carried some heavy plate armor along the sides and front. Oh, 
I tell you, we really had the finest of equipment in those days! 

I would haul gasoline in steel drums, oil, grease, grader 
blades, etc., to service grading rigs. After hauling men to work 
and servicing their machines in the mornings, I did whatever 
was necessary to keep the work going, and usually took the 
place of either a tractor operator or grader operator while he 
“rested.” My greatest ambition then was to learn to “move 


dirt.” 
Not long after this, I was transferred to Brownfield to 


operate a little Best 30 crawler tractor, pulling a nine-foot 
Russell grader. This was fun for a couple of years. 

Early in 1929 I was called back to Lubbock to temporarily 
replace warehouseman J. W. Giles, who had been injured 
severely in a fire. My job was to order and issue parts and 
to take care of all the time slips that came in from the 
Division. 

When Mr. Giles returned to work, I was transferred to 
Lamesa to operate a Cat 60 full time. Pretty soon they bought 
me a brand new one, and I honestly would not have traded 
jobs with the Governor of the State. 

In those days each class of work carried a different rate 
and we were paid according to the work we were doing each 
month. I worked as a tractor operator, grader operator, or 
maintainer operator for 40, 45, and 55 cents an hour. In June, 
1936, I was made assistant to the maintenance foreman, 
Adrian J. Hamilton, for the grand monthly salary of $90. 

Mr. Hamilton influenced my life greatly during those years 
in Dawson County. He was the most devoted man to his job 
and to the Department that I have ever known. In September 
1937, he became foreman of a newly created section at Floy- 
dada and continued there until his death in 1946. 

Assuming the duties and title of maintenance foreman at 
Lamesa, I at last began to feel that I actually was contributing 
something to the Department. I learned a lot during those few 
years. At times, this position can be the most trying and 
exasperating of any in the maintenance department and still 
be the most rewarding, or so it seems to me. 

In places the maintenance foreman is actually Mr. Highway 
Department to the people. He is often the only contact the 
people in his area have with the Department, and the entire 
Department is judged by how he lives, works, and conducts 
himself. 

Shortly after transferring to Lamesa, I met Miss Thelma 
Guerrant. We were married in 1933 and are still happily 
married. 

On April 6, 1942, I was drafted for service in the Army 
and applied for Officer Candidate School. On November 11, 
1942, I graduated as Second Lieutenant in the Corps of 
Engineers. We came home early in 1946 and on April 1, I 
moved to Lubbock and began work again for the Highway 
Department as general foreman, a title which was later changed 
to maintenance superintendent. S. C. McCarty was district 
engineer at that time. 

Along with many other returning veterans, I was restless 


and undecided about my future. I was easy prey to friends 


Willson made the most of his wartime career. Serving in the Corps of 
Engineers, Willson became a captain and later, company commander. 
His company received the Meritorious Achievement Award. 


who persuaded me to take over the city manager’s job at 
Lamesa on March 15, 1948. 

For a little over 20 months I tried very hard to be happy, 
but soon realized that I was a highway man and would never 
be entirely happy in any other work. Mr. McCarty was kind 
enough to hire me back as maintenance superintendent on 
December 1, 1949, 

There have been many memorable highlights through the 
years and amusing as well as rewarding moments with other 
employes of the Department. I treasure the friendships and 


the practical jokes we played on each other in the early da : 


perhaps some of our jokes were, also. 

There have been one or two tragic experiences, including 
a terrible accident in Lamesa. In the early part of 1937, four 
of our good men were killed in a caliche pit cave-in. This wa : 
awful, especially since our State did not have Workman’s 
Compensation Insurance at that time, and the families of the 


men who died were really in need. As I recall, our Insurance 


Division was created about a year later. 

My experience in maintenance has ranged from the all-dirt 
roads of 1926 to our present system, and my tools have 
evolved from the simplest to the more complex motorized 


special equipment used today. My father once said to me, 


“Son, no matter what you are doing, try your best to do 
the job just a little better than anybody else could do it. 
Give it all you’ve got.” That piece of advice has stayed with 
me down through the years, and I have tried to follow it. 

Highway maintenance is something that is never ended; it 
has to be done over and over. It takes a lot of patience. It 
calls for the best that is in a person. There are many chal- 
lenges to be met. New methods and procedures are showing 
up from time to time and have to be tried out. Some of them 
are failures, but a great many have been successful. We learn 
as we go along. 

When I first went to work, division headquarters occupied 
two rooms in the Lubbock County courthouse. George A. 
Field was division engineer. He was followed by Pettus H. 
Hemphill, Joe Caldwell, Guy R. Johnson, and George M. 
Garrett. S. C. McCarty was district engineer when we moved 
into our “new” district headquarters in 1956. When he retired 
in 1958, O. L. Crain became my district engineer. 

In approaching my fortieth year of service, there are a few 
observations I should like to make: 

Highway employes are a special group or kind of folk. A 
person either fits in or he doesn’t. If he doesn’t, he usually 
finds it out rather quickly and hunts something else to do. 
Working for the Department is more than just a job; it is a 
“way of life.” To me, it has been almost a religion. The High- 
way Department, state-wide, district-wide, and on down to the 
county level, is just as good as the people who work for it. My 
sincere desire is that the Texas Highway Department will 
always have the same type of loyal, hardworking, dedicated 
people that I have always known. @ 
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House Tackles 


A bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Rep. James 
L. Slider of Dallas to comply with the 
eral Highway Beautification Act of 
to remove outdoor advertising 
junkyards from near highways and 
to provide for landscaping and “scenic 
enhancement” of the state’s highway 
system. 

_ Slider’s bill is “to promote the health, 
‘safety, welfare, morals, convenience, 
and enjoyment of the traveling public 
and to protect the public investment in 
the interstate and primary highway sys- 
tem.” 

If made into law, the bill would take 
effect only when federal matching funds 
were allocated for its implementation. 
Any person who violates the provi- 
sions of the act would be subject to a 


» 


Beautification Bill 


fine of not less than $25 nor more than 
$200 for the misdemeanor. The bill is 
actually divided into three sections: 
control of outdoor advertising, removal 
of junkyards and auto graveyards and 
“landscaping and scenic enhancement.” 

Junkyard and auto graveyards are 
phohibited within 1,000 feet of a high- 
way, except for those screened or 
fenced off and those located in areas 
which are zoned or unzoned industrial 
areas. 

The bill would also include authori- 
zation for the Texas Highway Commis- 
sion to “acquire, improve and maintain 
strips of land necessary for the restora- 
tion, preservation, and enhancement of 
scenic beauty within, adjacent to or 
within view of any federal-aid highway 


in this state...” 


While in the Senate... . 


A bill on highway beautification was introduced in the State Senate in late 
4 January by Senator Don Kennard of Fort Worth. The Senate version sets standards 


under which the state can conform to federal legislation and continue getting some 

_ $23 million a year that otherwise would be forfeited. 
Kennard said his bill has been drafted by the Legislative Council and the Texas 
Highway Department as the most workable way to meet the deadline of the 1965 


beautification act. 


It would permit the Highway Commission to bar or regulate commercial adver- 
tising within 660 feet of right of way for an interstate or defense highway. It would 
afford the same authority in the area of junkyards within 1,000 feet. @ 


THD to beautify freeway 


The Texas Highway Department’s 
plans for the proposed elevated freeway 
on IH 35 in Temple include a beautifi- 
cation program. 

The THD will sod, plant, and land- 
scape the medians under the elevated 
portion and the retaining walls will 
have a special decorative finish. A 
sprinkler system will also be installed 


by the Department to water flowers and 
shrubs under the elevated portion. The 
City of Temple will furnish the water 
and the Department will provide main- 
tenance on the beautification program. 

The proposed elevated freeway was 
let by the Highway Department in Janu- 
ary and construction should be com- 


pleted within the next two years. @ 


blue-ribbon 
panel 
discusses 
Beautification 


The Citizens Advisory Committee on 
Recreation and Natural Beauty met in 
Dallas in January with its highway sub- 
committee to discuss beautification. 

In accordance with the Highway Act 
of 1966 and the newly created Depart- 
ment of Transportation, all future high- 
way planning must consider natural 
beauty conservation and landscaping as 
well as utilitarian design. 

Charles Stoddard, executive director 
of the presidentially empowered com- 
mittee, said, “There are many things to 
be considered. What shouldn’t be dam- 
aged to build a highway and what could 
be are questions that need to be an- 
swered. 

“This subcommittee’s mission is to 
determine a basic process for reaching 
the answer as each specific case arises.” 

State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
is a member of the highway subcom- 
mittee, and he told those at the Dallas 
efforts to build 


natural 


meeting about Texas’ 


highways without damaging 
beauty in the process. 

The subcommittee will probably make 
its recommendations to the US Depart- 
ment of Transportation sometime this 
spring. The new Department has respon- 
sibility for setting up final guidelines 


for new federal highways. @ 


AWARDS 


{as of March 31, 1967) 


40 Years 
District 3 


Oran W. Garrett, Maintenance Construction Superintendent 


Thomas E. Williams, Shop Foreman IV 


District 6 
Jose C. Urias, Skilled Laborer 


District 19 


Clinton D. Chambers, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


G. A. Youngs, District Engineer 
35 Years 


Administrative 
James C. Dingwall, Assistant State Highway Engineer 


District 10 
Fred Barber, Engineering Technician V 


District 11 
Elizabeth G. Friday, Draftsman III 


District 15 
Harry Bergmann, Engineering Technician IV 


District 24 
Ted R. Karber, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


30 Years 


Division of Automation 
John C. White, Reproducing Equipment Supervisor IV 


District 9 
Floyd L. Mounce, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
Ellis S. Humbert, Engineering Technician IV 


District 23 
A. Z. Casey, Skilled Laborer 


District | 
Ruby L. Douglass, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 5 
Hubert B. Bryan, Assistant District Engineer 
Maurice Coburn, Senior Designing Engineer 


District 6 
James R. Walker, Supervising Resident Engineer 


District 11 
Larrie E. Windham, Skilled Laborer 
Doyal H. Chandler, Skilled Laborer 


District 12 
Herbert W. Peters, Engineering Technician V 
Clarence A. Smith, Skilled Laborer 
Henry Y. Lampe, Skilled Laborer 


District 15 12 
William C. Lord, Engineering Technician IV 


District 20 
Theo V. McClelland, Skilled Laborer 


District 22 
Gustavo B. Munoz Jr., Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 23 : 
Roger L. Noble, Skilled Laborer 


RETIREMENTS | 


Motor Vehicle Division 
Floyd F. Kane, Accountant II 


Personnel Division f 
Fred T. Bennett, Personnel and Wage Administrator 


District 3 
Andy L. Banks, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 7 
Roy A. Pennington, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 8 
Eric Matthews Jr., Materials Analyst III 


District 12 
Flem S. Keathley, Engineering Technician I 


District 13 
DeAlva A. Logan, Engineering Technician IV 
William A. Patrick, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Ewald T. Roensch, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 15 
James S. Clements Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 


District 19 
Jack H. Gibbons, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Theo Littlejohn Jr., Skilled Laborer 


District 20 
William H. Thomason, Engineering Technician IV 


District 21 
Manuel J. Gonzalez, Skilled Laborer 


District 22 
Jacinto L. Antu, Groundkeeper I 


District 24 


Luis Jimenez, Semi-Skilled Laborer 


District 25 
George G. Crump, Skilled Laborer 


Houston Urban Office 
Leonard Wallace, Engineering Technician V 
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SOME TIME AGO, we bought big, 


powerful air-operated bead breakers to 


change large tires. These are efficient 


machines, but their use is rather lim- 


ited because some of the larger tires 


were just too much for a portable tool 


like the “Rema-matic.” 
Eugene Munselle, maintenance con- 


struction foreman at Tahoka, and some 


of his crew, thought up an idea and 
brought it to the district shop. 
With the help of Skilled Laborer 


Clarence Rogers, they built a frame 
which bolts to the floor and holds the 
bead breaker in a rigid position. The 
shoe on the machine was also modified 
to make it wider. Then, out of scrap 
lumber, the men at Tahoka built several 
different-sized “dollies’ to turn the 
wheel under the machine. 

The machine now can be used to change 
tires on almost any wheel and is ex- 
tremely useful. —Joel D. Willson 

District Five Reporter 


Modifications to a bead-breaking machine now enable 


> 


District 5 person 


nel to easily change oversized tires. 
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Bead Breaker 
Modification 


Below—the machine and one of sev- 
eral "'dollies" built by Tahoka men. 


Commission Approves El Chamizal Highway 


The new El Chamizal highway in 
El Paso will become a part of the Texas 
highway system. 

The Texas Highway Commission has 
indicated intent to designate the planned 
highway as a part of the state system 
“at the proper time, and to participate 
in the cost of construction.” 

The highway will commence at a 


point approximately two blocks west 
of Santa Fe Street in El and 
proceed along the International bound- 


Paso 


ary through the Chamizal area to the 
International Bridge at Zaragosa Road, 
a distance of approximately 12.5 miles. 

Congress has authorized $8 million 
of federal aid for construction of the 
facility. Local participation in the cost 


of construction is required in accord- 
ance with the Act approved November 
8, 1966. 

State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
has been directed to negotiate with 
the appropriate federal agencies in prep- 
aration and execution of an agreement 
covering details of development and 


construction of the facility. 
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"Cold Night Plus Sprinkler 
Equals Instant Ice" 


—Clinton Oehler 


"Plans for September" 


—Clinton Oehler 


Photo 
Finish 


Time, talent, and a little ingenuity won state-wide recogni- 
tion and monetary reward for two Highway Department em- 
ployes in December. 

Placing in the annual photography contest held by Texas 
Public Employees Association were Clinton E. Oehler and 
James L. Hooks. Their photographs, along with other contest 
winners, were reprinted in the December issue of the TPEA 
magazine. 

For the first timé this year, the contest had two divisions 
instead of one: color and black and white. Almost as many 
entries were received for each division as had entered the 
entire contest last year. All winners were TPEA members 
and thus received extra money. 

Oehler placed twice in black and white division. A photo- 
grapher in the San Antonio district, he won second prize 
($35) for “Cold Night Plus Sprinkler Equals Instant Ice.” 
With the $7.50 TPEA membership bonus, Oehler’s earnings 
totaled $42.50. 

The Highway employe also received honorable mention for 
another black and white entry: “Plans for September.” This 
picture shows a state employe dreaming during lunch hour 
of vacation plans. 

The Department’s second honoree is James L. Hooks of the 
Fort Worth district. His color photograph from a roadside 
park near his home in Stephenville in Erath County won third 
place. Called “View from a Roadside Park,” the picture 
brought Hooks $30: $25 for placing and a $5 bonus. 

All three photographs are reprinted here. @ 


"View from Roadside Park""—James Hooks 
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Kerrville Daily Times in a column 
called ''Hilltopper''—"'Our State's high- 
way bosses are due congratulations on 
their landscaping efforts. | don't know 
of another state which expends the 
time, effort, and money in highway 
beautification that this one does. And 
the payoff comes in the pleasure that 
our growing number of tourists, as well 
as Texas drivers, get from the flowers, 
shrubs, and grasses that line our major 
highways. 

"Hilltopper has only one little com- 
plaint, in fact. If the THD would just 
paint a little white stripe down the out- 
side edges of the roadways, it surely 
would help with night driving, as well as 
emphasizing the greenery." 


Temple Telegram, noting—''The Texas 
Highway Commission heard plans Wed- 
nesday for ambitious 20 year express- 
way development in San Antonio, ex- 
pected to cost $349.9 million. 

“Davis Harner, assistant city manager 
for San Antonio, asked the commission 
to consider a freeway in northwest 
San Antonio, costing an estimated 
$70,443,116, in the master plan. 

"Harner said San Antonio is in its 
third phase of expressway construction 
and 'some real problems in congestion’ 
have developed." 


Hallettsville New Era-Herald, observ- 
ing—''The Highway Department spends 
millions of dollars each year in an et- 
fort to keep the roadside clear of litter 
of all kinds including paper and beer 
bottles and cans. This sum alone could 
be used for other purposes, and we tax 
payers would be hit a little less in the 
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pocket book if we but used a little com- 
mon sense and carried a litter bag with 
us in our vehicles and then stopped and 
emptied the litter in the litter barrels 
placed beside the highways by the 
Highway Department." 


Beaumont Enterprise-Journal, remark- 
ing—''County Commissioners in nine 
East Texas counties may have to rise 
above precinct rivalries and learn to 
think of the county as a whole if. they 
expect to make any immediate progress 
on access roads to Toledo Bend, Sam 
Rayburn, and Dam B reservoirs. 

"While State highway engineer D. C. 
Greer pointed out that federal funds 
for building into 
areas may eventually become available, 
commission chairman H. C. Petry Jr. of 


roads recreational 


Carrizo Springs urged the East Texas 
county commissioners to 'work together 
to implement the existing program.’ 
"Stressing the need for commissioners 
to ‘rise above precinct considerations,’ 
Petry said, ‘some of these roads can be 
built next year if your commissioners 
courts are willing. The county that builds 
first and takes advantage of the exist- 


ing program will be the county that gets 
ahead." 


Kilgore News-Herald, proclaiming— 
"The past year was a banner one for 
highway construction in the Kilgore 
area, and the coming one looks just as 
bright. 

"When plans now in the mill are 
finalized, Kilgore will have some of East 
Texas’ finest major traffic arteries run- 
ning through the city with rapid access 
to others." 


Bayshore Sun, reporting that—''The 
Baytown Chamber of Commerce has 
asked the LaPorte-Bayshore community 
to join a campaign to seek a Highway 
146 bridge over the Ship Channel be- 
tween the two communities. 

".. recent traffic studies show that 
the tunnel now carries almost 15,000 
cars a day in contrast to the 3,500 at 
the opening late in 1953. 

"A projection for the next 20 years 
taking into consideration the traffic de- 
mands that will result from tourism . . . 
has set a mark of 78,000 crossings each 
24 hours by 1986. 

"State engineers have reported that 
traffic through the tunnel will reach the 
‘sticky stage’ when it increases to 
18,000 cars a day..." 


Fort Worth Star-Telegram, saying— 
"The district office of the Texas High- 
way Department will submit to its Aus- 
tin headquarters soon a proposal aimed 
at reducing danger at Azle’s ‘Sky Jump,’ 
it was learned Thursday. 

"Details were not released, but it is 
believed they may include rebuilding 
the incline-curve-overpass which Azle 
and Springtown residents have labeled 
a ‘death trap.’ 

" "We may not be able to stop acci- 
dents from happening there, but cer- 
tainly we are going to do our best to 
take out all the responsibilities of hav- 
ing another fatality there,’ said Robert 
W. Crook, district engineer. 'We want 
to get this thing solved.’ 

"It is a rather sharp turn,’ he said, 
‘but we believe the main cause of acci- 
dents is people going too fast and not 
observing the warning signs.’ 


Los Ulmos 
[reek 


LOSE OBSERVATIONS and in- 

tensive investigation helped Dis- 
trict 16 halt increasing corrosion and 
serious cracking on the Los Olmos 
Creek Bridge. 

Repairs to the bridge, located on US 
77 at the Kleberg-Brooks County line, 
were completed last summer with ap- 
parent success. 

The bridge was built in 1936 with 
a 24-foot roadway, thirty-six 16-foot 
spans, and an over-all length of 577 
feet. In 1953, the east side of the bridge 
was widened 16 feet. The original por- 
tion consists of a concrete cap and deck 
supported by timber piling. The widened 
portion has concrete slab spans sup- 
ported by 16-inch square precast pile 
bents with a concrete cap. 

After the piling had been in place 
four or five years, a number of small 
cracks developed, but they had no par- 
ticular pattern and were not considered 
serious. During a bridge inspection in 
the early spring of 1959, we noticed a 
good many more cracks in the piling. 
Most were vertical and about three 
inches from the corner of the piling. 

To watch progression of the cracks, 
the ends were marked with paint. By 
late summer some of the cracks extended 
the length of the piling and were as 
much as one-eighth inch wide. We found 
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Repairs are underway. Loose concrete has been 


removed and steel and piling cleaned. Here 
the wire mesh reinforcing is being placed. 


they extended only three to four feet 
below the ground line. 

After the cracks had opened up, we 
chipped the corner off several piling 
and found a heavy scale of rust on the 
reinforcing bar located just under the 
crack. Even though we had no proof, 
this led us to believe that the corrosion 
of the steel was caused by electrolysis. 
The water in the stream varied from a 
sweet water to a very brackish water 
containing over three pounds of salt 
per gallon. 

After much discussion, we decided 
to chip off all loose concrete, sandblast 
clean the exposed steel, and coat it with 
epoxy adjesive. When this was finished, 
the entire area was sandblast cleaned. 

A six-inch wire mesh with Number 
6 wire was wrapped around the piling 
for reinforcing. We then encased the 
piling in a 30-inch round column which 
extended from the cap to a point ap- 
proximately four feet below the ground 
line. The concrete used in the columns 
contained 6.5 sacks of Type II cement 
per cubic yard with a retarding agent 
added. This gave us a very dense con- 


crete . . . and control of cracking on 
the Los Olmos Creek Bridge. @ 
—Travis Long 
District Engineer 
Corpus Christi 


Right—the completed columns. 


A worker points out cracked piling on the Los 
Olmos Creek Bridge. 
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A six by four-foot deep caisson lines the hole 
dug for the 30-inch concrete column. Caissons 
were used on about one-fourth of the piling. 
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Twin bridges on Interstate 10 span the Guadalupe River west of Seguin. The bridges are part of 
the new, nine-mile multimillion dollar stretch of superhighway that loops Seguin in District 15. 


Seaefuim 


Welcomes 
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q HE CITY OF SEGUIN has now been looped 
i. by Interstate Highway 10. 

But that’s all right. The city welcomes the bypass as 
mart of its growth and development. 

Formal dedication of a 9.5-mile section of the super- 
highway took place January 20 at the interchange of IH 10 
and US 90 three miles east of the city. 

‘State Highway Engineer Dewitt C. Greer was special guest 
for the ribbon-cutting ceremonies. More than 100 local and 
state officials and guests were present for the formal opening. 
“T am here,” Greer told the crowd, “merely as a symbol 
0 yf the 17,000 men in our department who are proud to build 
Texas highways. Our next job is to push this highway on 
toward Houston ... . Our next link is from here on east 
to Kingsbury. 

“J want to comment on the fine cooperation we received 
from the people of Seguin and Guadalupe County. Your ever- 
ready spirit of cooperation is a source of pride to every 
member of our Texas Highway Department.” 

_ Earlier that same week Raymond Stotzer, resident engineer 
in charge of construction, had also spoken of cooperation 
among local officials. 

“This entire project,” he said, “has been accomplished 
through excellent cooperation among the city, county, and 
state—getting the things done that had to be done.” 

Chamber of Commerce president Clyde Selig said, “We’ve 
been growing here around Seguin, and this opening of IH 10 
is evidence of our growing more.” 

Mayor Alfred Koebig declared, “Years ago Seguin and 
Guadalupe County moved out with a progressive outlook. 
The efforts of several years are culminated here today.” 

Completion of this new section of TH 10 concludes an 
important part of the $22 million in Guadalupe County 
highway construction that was announced more than five 
years ago. 

The nine and one-half miles of Interstate highway, costing 
$7 million, were completed in three phases of construction: 
twin bridges over the Guadalupe River west of Seguin, built 
at a cost of $750,000; 4.8 miles of highway from Muehlsville 
(three miles west of Seguin) to FM 78 (Randolph highway), 
$3 million; and 4.7 miles of highway from FM 78 to three 
miles east of Seguin, $3.3 million. 

Contractors were J. M. Dillinger Inc. and Ross Watkins 
Construction Company. The City of Seguin paid for curbing 
and storm sewers. 

Following the ribbon cutting by Greer, officials and spec- 
tators formed a 75-car caravan to tour the newly opened 
section of superhighway. Then the caravan moved down a 
new portion of US 90A through downtown Seguin before 
going to the National Guard Armory for lunch. Greer was 
guest speaker at the lunch. 

Seventeen miles of IH remain to be built in Guadalupe 
County east of Seguin. Resident Engineer Gene Clement said 
the Highway Department hopes to let a contract for eight 
miles sometime this fall. @ 


Kelly 


ACCESS ROAD 


Opens 


The new access road linking Kelly Air Force 
Base to San Antonio’s expressway network was 
officially opened on January 9. Its completion 
culminates some six years of cooperative effort 
between military, city, and state officials, and 
San Antonio taxpayers, who provided initial 
financing. 

Opening of the 1.7-mile thoroughfare alleviates 
traffic congestion to and from the big base. Each 
day, around 65,000 vehicles will use the new 
roadway, which ties in with the US 90 West 
expressway. 

The Kelly access road was named in honor of 
Maj. Gen. W. T. Hudnell (USAF Ret.), former 
commander of the San Antonio Air Materiel 
Area, who was instrumental in furthering plans 
for the six-lane highway. Hudnell was guest of 
honor at the dedication ceremony. During the 
ceremony, F102 jets from the 148th Fighter 
Group, Texas Air National Guard, flew over in 
salute. The Kennedy High School band enter- 
tained the crowd. 

Among those participating in the ribbon- 
cutting were Herbert C. Petry Jr., Texas High- 
way Commission chairman; Robert O. Lytton, 
district engineer; Maj. Gen. Frank E. Rouse, 
SAAMA commanding general; Mayor Walter 
McAllister Sr., and members of the city council. 
Howard R. Murphy of the chamber of com- 
merce was master of ceremonies. 

The long-awaited Kelly access road received 
favorable comment in the San Antonio press. 
Editorialized one writer, “Essentially, the thor- 
oughfare represents an effort on San Antonio’s 
part to provide its largest industry with better 
living conditions. It is a salute to the military 
and civilian personnel at work on the sprawling 
institution and it is an improvement in which 
San Antonio and the Texas Highway Commis- 


sion can take pride.” @ 
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ONATHAN SWIFT'S LITTLE 

(} PEOPLE, the Lilliputians, were a 
threat to Gulliver, but “little people” 
are proving an invaluable aid to a 
safety-conscious employe in District 2. 
Actually, R. L. Stalcup’s “little peo- 
ple” are made of plywood instead of 
fantasy—and much more practical. 


Workmen, as well as signs, cones, bar- 
ricades, flags, and equipment—all in 
miniature—are part of a display used 
as a training aid in District 2. With the 
display, personnel—new and experienced 
alike—may be shown proper setups for 
use when a road is being repaired. 


R. L. Stalcup, maintenance construction 
foreman of Jacksboro County, studies a 
safety display he devised for District 2. 


Stalcup is Maintenance Construction 
Foreman III of Jacksboro, and it is his 
responsibility to suggest ways and means 
to increase highway safety and reduce 
highway hazards. “Safety first” has 
long been uppermost in Stalcup’s mind, 
and his maintenance section record re- 
flects this interest. He takes great pride 
in devising solutions to traffic control 
problems. 

As an outgrowth of this interest, 
Stalcup came up with the idea for the 
miniature training display. He remem- 
bered a training aid he saw at the annual 
Highway Short Course about 10 years 


Cecil Isbell, skilled laborer, left, and Joe Nichols, 


ago and made the simple but effective 
device shown in these two pictures. 
The display itself, standing about as 
high as Gulliver’s little people, sits on 
a piece of plywood marked to resemble 
a highway. 

The training display is used con- 
stantly by Stalcup and other mainten- 
ance foremen in District 2. The seed 
for the training device was sown at 
that short course—and is bearing fruit 
in District 2, thanks to R. L. Stalcup. 

—Roland W. Riddell 
District Safety Coordinator 
District 2 


semi-skilled laborer, find the training aid simpli- 


fies discussions at 


monthly safety meetings. 
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WINNERS 


RECEIVE 


PLAQUES 


Plaques have been presented 


to winners in the Texas Good 


Roads Association editorial 


contest, which was held in 


conjunction with Highway 


Week. Three of the winners 


are shown here. 


W. W. Potter, left, district engineer, Tyler, presents 
the Kilgore News-Herald editor Winston Gardner 
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a plaque for third place in the contest. 
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First-place winner R. B. Miller Jr., left, receives a plaque from District Engineer 


Brooks Evans of Waco and it reads: "For the best editorial about Texas high- 
ways, based on originality, content, and construction, and timeliness. Miller's 


award-winning editorial was published in the Hamilton-Herald News. 


Edna McDade, editor of the Hondo Anvil Herald, accepts her plaque from 
R. O. Lytton, district engineer, San Antonio. She won second place. 
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Pema 


ARLY IN 1966, Shell Oil Company asked permission | 

from the Highway Department to put a pipeline under 
Interstate 10 in El Paso. The crossing was to consist of a — 
12-inch line placed in a 16-inch casing to comply with | 
Interstate utility standards. 

This type project normally would draw no special interest. 
However, the construction procedure Shell proposed attracted | 
considerable interest among District 24 engineers. The oil 
company moved in equipment belonging to Resonant Pile 
Corporation, a subsidiary firm with home offices in Rhode 
Island. 

Equipment consisted of a pile driver normally used ver- 
tically to drive piling by high frequency vibrations. Vibra- 
tions were induced with 500 h.p. engines and transmitted 
to the pile, pipe casing in this instance, by a hydraulic coup- 
ling. A stationary motor crane furnished power for forward 
propulsion through a steel cable and pulley system. This 
external force was in addition to the vibrating force that, 
because the rail was on a slight incline, tended to move 
the entire unit forward during operation. 

The project was plagued with problems from the start. 
Beginning at the right of way line on Interstate 10, the 
casing was vibrated beneath the frontage road. At this point 
an inspection pit was dug in the outer separation to see 
if the pipe was deep enough to clear the pavement on the 
main lanes. The pipe had moved upward, so a plate was 
welded to the bottom half of the open 16-inch casing to 
force it downward. Another check made before the pipe 
started beneath the main lanes indicated the remedial measure 
had worked so the plate was removed. 


Pipe Dream 


‘to abandon the lubricating system. Attempts were made to 


Further complications soon arose. A small pipe used to 
provide water as a lubricant ruptured, forcing the contractor 


vibrate the pipe forward without the lubricant, but the casing 
soon jammed. To reduce friction, an auger was used to 
remove material inside the 16-inch casing. This measure 
failed, and forward motion of the casing ceased. 

Finally, with 165 feet of casing in place, slightly more 
than half that needed to complete the job, the Resonant 
Pile Corporation equipment was removed from the job site. 
The varied types of material existing in this great state, and 
the unpredictable nature of their characteristics had forced 
another unbeliever into conceding defeat. 

Not to be denied, Shell Oil Company completed the proj- 
ect by digging a 48-inch tunnel by hand from the opposite 
side of the freeway to the 16-inch casing. The tunnel was 
lined with 12-gauge galvanized steel tunnel liner as it pro- 
gressed. A tunnel shield was used to prevent the tunnel from 
collapsing and to reduce possible road damage. Initial digging 
was through a “sugar” sand and some of the surrounding 
material filtered into the tunnel, leaving voids around the 
tunnel liner. The contractor was directed to provide grouting 
holes every three feet in the liner and to use pressure grout- 
ing (cement-sand) as each liner section was installed. 

After workers intercepted the original 16-inch casing, a 
permanent bulkhead was installed in the tunnel. The casing 
was then extended to the right of way line as originally 
intended. The liner was filled with sand and left in place. 
Then the 12-inch carrier line was placed as originally planned 
—somewhat behind schedule. @ 


By Andrew D. Jones, District Construction Engineer 
El Paso, District 24 


Vibrate that casing! A pile driver, 
and tries vainly to force a 
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16-inch casing under IH 10 in El 
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A shield over I6-inch casing reduces chances of tun- 


nel collapsing and helps reduce possible road damage. 
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Te aud “From Our Readers 


Big, Bigger, Biggest 

Devils-River-Bridge-building G. P. 
Brown, resident engineer at Del Rio, 
took exception with our article “Make 
Way for Toledo Bend” in the January 
issue. We said in that story the Toledo 
Bend Reservoir is due to be the largest 
man-made body of water in the south 
at 4,700,000 acre-feet. But Brown says 
the Amistad reservoir will be bigger at 
5,660,000. That’s true, but Toledo Bend 
will start impounding water this fall, 
well ahead of Amistad’s completion date 
of 1969. 

Therefore .. . 


Return of the Fir 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus 
—and a fir tree in Texas. Douglas firs 
are alive and living in the mountains of 
West Texas. 

When TEXAS HIGHWAYS called the 
trees on the October cover “fir” trees, 
pansy planters and some old-time main- 
tenance folks wrote there was no such 
thing as a fir tree in Texas. 

Now comes Bill McClure, urban ad- 
ministrative engineer in Houston, who 
claims the Douglas fir is native to 
Texas! Well, Virginia,everybody’s right 

. if that’s possible. Strictly speaking, 
the Douglas fir is not a true fir. Its 


ll THINK FEZBY 
THING TOO FARI" 


cones are pendulous rather than upright 
as a true fir’s should be. This psuedo fir 
lives in the mountains of West Texas in 
such places as McKittrick Canyon near 
the New Mexico border. But they ain’t 
none in East Texas, so all you loblolly 
pine lovers can relax. 


Learn and Live 

In a nationwide survey, 1.7 million 
cars were checked, reports Highway 
User magazine, and more than half of 
them contained seat belts. Nearly two 
thirds of the drivers who had the belts 
admitted that they never, or infre- 
quently, use them on short trips. Yet 
traffic records indicate that four out of 
five accidents occur within 25 miles of 
the driver’s home. 


Texan Gets Federal Post 

Everett Hutchinson of Austin has 
been appointed undersecretary of the 
new Department of Transportation. 

An attorney and former member of 
the Texas Legislature, Hutchinson re- 
signed as president of the National 
Association of Motor Bus Owners to 
accept the presidential appointment. 

In announcing the appointment, Con- 
gressman J. J. Pickle said, “He is one 
of the most knowledgeable men in the 


Kunth D Lite 


Ig CARRYING THIS LITTER 


nation in the field of transportation . . .” 


This is not the first presidential as- | 
signment Hutchinson has had. From | 
1955 to 1965 he served on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as an | 


of President Dwight D. | 


appointee 


Eisenhower. He also served on several | 


committees for President John F. 
Kennedy. 
Hutchinson, 52, was born at Hemp- | 
stead and attended schools there. He | 
received a business administration de- — 
gree and a law degree from The | 
University of Texas before entering — 
private practice in Hempstead. 


He and his wife have two children. 


Newberry TPEA President 
Bill Newberry, an 
technician, File DCG, is president of — 
the Texas Public Employees Associa- 

tion. 

Newberry was serving as vice presi- 
dent of the organization but was elected 
by the Board of Directors to fill the 
vacancy created by T. B. Wright’s resig- 
nation. Wright has entered private law 
practice with former Attorney General 
Waggoner Carr. 

During the past ten years, Newberry 
has served on various TPEA commit- 
tees and in various offices and is dedi- 
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Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in construction, main- 
tenance, and operation. 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $4.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 40 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin, 
Texas, 7870] e 


administrative - 


cated to the aims of the organization. 
The newly elected president began 
_ working for the Highway Department 
_ in 1954 as an employe of District 14. 
_ Three days later he moved to the Road 
Inventory Division (now called Second- 
ary Roads Division). Two years later 
he transferred to File DCG. 
P Newberry is a native of Childress 
and received a business administration 
BD iegree i in 1951 from Texas Technologi- 
cal College. He and his wife have two 
children. 


Physician, Heal Thyself 

Ernest Boehme, right of way agent 
in Del Rio, gave up smoking 16 years 
ago on his doctor’s orders. Well, not 
orders exactly. More like a suggestion. 

Boehme began to suffer with cramp- 
ing in his legs, so he went to see his 
doctor. After hours of tests, the diag- 
nosis came back—Burger’s disease, a 
thickening of artery walls diminishing 
the blood supply, thus causing cramping 
in the legs. Smoking would worsen this 
condition. Ernest asked what might 
happen to him. The doctor said he 
might have to amputate Boehme’s legs. 
Boehme took the pledge right there. 

To verify the findings, the doctor 
suggested Boehme have more tests run 
at a nearby clinic. For three days 
he was pulled, poked, x-rayed, bled, 
hmmmed, and ahhhed over. Finally, 
three doctors, after due deliberation, 
announced the verdict—Boehme did not 
have Burger’s disease. They didn’t know 
what was wrong with him, but he did 
not have Burger’s disease. 

Boehme applied a little self medica- 
tion and his symptoms disappeared— 
he bought a wider pair of shoes. But 
he’d already given up smoking, so he 
thought, “What the heck?” 

Our man Boehme was not to be de- 
feeted. 


A Penny Saved .. . 

Not only do highway improvements 
make driving easier, safer, and faster, 
but they are more economical for high- 
way users. You save six cents a trip 
for each stop sign eliminated by an 
overpass or underpass and 2.4 cents 
per trip for each curve eliminated on 
the open highway. 


Last, But Not Least... 

Honest, we didn’t mean to overlook 
them. Not by a dump site! 

Two district employes who partici- 
pated in Fort Polk exercizes last sum- 
mer were inadvertently overlooked in 
a TEXAS HIGHWAYS story, “High- 
wayman’s Holiday at Fort Polk.” Both 
Leroy Smith, custodial service, Tyler, 
and Billy C. Rhodes, member of a 
highway maintenance crew, Paris, are 
members of the 352nd Engineer Com- 
pany (dump truck), which was one of 
the units supporting the 420th En- 
gineer Brigade. 

Their “plight” was brought to our 
attention by Ivey E. Lamberth, an 
anesthesiologist from Tyler. Neither 
their unit nor their names were on the 
official roster sent to us. 

Writes Lamberth, a medical officer 
attached to the Company, “Staff Ser- 
geant Smith was the noncommissioned 
officer in charge of the dump trucks 
that moved gravel for the Mill Creek 
Road extension project. His trucks made 
538 trips, 20 miles from gravel pit to 
dump site, to move 3,255 cubic yards 
of gravel. 

“Sp-5 Rhodes was the mechanic who 
kept the company’s trucks rolling on 
all projects . . . . Among other projects 
supported by this company were—filling 
the old swimming pool and stockpiling 
sand for the Fort Polk’ golf course. Ac- 
cording to its records of the summer 
training activities, the company used 
13,606 man-hours driving its trucks 
19,450 miles to move 18,410 cubic yards 
of earth, gravel, and sand without an 


accident.” 


Two district employes, Leroy Smith, left, and 


Billy C. Rhodes, took part in summer exercizes. 


THD to Celebrate 50th Anniversary 

The Texas Highway Department will 
be 50 years old in June and plans are 
being made to observe the occasion in 
a style befitting Texans. 

Former Governor Allan Shivers, a 
staunch supporter of the highway pro- 
gram, has accepted appointment from 
the Texas Highway Commission to serve 
as general chairman for the Golden 
Anniversary Celebration. 

The Highway Commission asked Gov- 
ernor Shivers to head the committee for 
the Department's Golden Jubilee “as a 
tribute to our illustrious predecessors, 
to the administrators, and staff and 
workers of the Department whose un- 
flagging and loyal efforts have earned 
international recognition—and for the 
Governors and Legislatures of the past 
and present who have sponsored and 
passed excellent laws and made revenue 
available to build the Nation’s No. 1 
state highway system.” 

The Commission said Governor Shivers 
was the man to chair arrangements be- 
cause of his statewide and nationwide 
prestige, because he was instrumental 
in passing much of modern highway 
legislation, and because he has remained 
actively interested in the highway pro- 


gram. 

Shivers has named Attorney Joe M. 
Kilgore of Austin to serve as program 
chairman for the observance to be held 
in Austin’s municipal auditorium. The 
program will consist of a Golden Anni- 
versary Dinner to be held on Tuesday 
evening, June 20, 1967. Highway em- 
ployes and the general public will be 
invited to the dutch treat Jubilee dinner 
party. 

As part of the golden anniversary, 
Shivers said “a permanent endowment 
fund” in civil engineering will be es- 
tablished at Texas A&M University in 
honor of State Highway Engineer De- 
witt C. Greer for his outstanding contri- 
butions in public administration and 
highway engineering. Shivers asked 
Contractor L. P. Gilvin of Amarillo to 
head the endowment fund. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS will carry addi- 
tional information on the plans and ar- 
rangements for the Golden Anniversary 
Celebration as they are developed by the 
special committee. 
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e Thank you very much for the 
brochures “How to Drive the Free- 
ways.” The format and presentation of 
this material appears to be especially 
appealing and should be helpful in pro- 
moting education on how to drive 
safely on the city’s freeways. 

Copies have been distributed to mem- 
bers of the City Council, key depart- 
ment heads and selected staff members. 
I have been informed that the City’s 
Freeway Patrol Officers might use these 
brochures very effectively and _ that 
Police Chief Cato S. Hightower has 
requested additional copies of the bro- 
chure from your office. 

Thanks again... 

Willard Barr, Mayor 
Fort Worth 


e The brochure “How to Drive the 
Freeways” has been received enthus- 
iastically in District 2... . We are of 
the opinion that the educational aspect 
of the three E’s of traffic safety (En- 
gineering, Enforcement, Education) has 
been lagging behind the other two ele- 
ments. Your brochure is a step toward 
closing the gap and we congratulate 
you on the skillful treatment of the 
subject matter. 

R. W. Crook, Fort Worth 


District Engineer 


e We have travelled our highways for 
many years, in this state and many 
others. This includes many of the FM 
roads. We don’t know of any state that 
has better highways than ours and cer- 
tainly not for the amount of area we 
cover. We find the roads well marked, 
well maintained in regards to both 
sanitary and permanence. Also we are 
pleased with the new rest areas going 
in, especially seeing the shades being 
erected over the tables. The new shrub- 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 


In Texas Yet... 


bery and trees are an excellent addition. 
We find the out-of-staters also brag 
on our highways. At any rate we just 
wanted to thank you and the many 
employees for the fine job you are 
doing. We feel our state employees 
deserve a raise, and we shall help on 
that. Jack Knauss 
Terrell 


e I would like to thank you and your 
department for sending me such wonder- 
ful information about your state, Texas. 

I had more information than anyone 
else. One of my classmates asked: When 
are you going to stop. Well, you do 
have a big state and you sent me a lot. 

Thank you again. Sometime glance 
out the window and you might see me. 

Pauline Howdeshell 
Memphis, Tennessee 


e I would like to know if you have 
any cattle drives I could go to this 
spring. I known you are very busy but 
I like your country and would like to 
visit it for a while. I can ride fairly 
good. This may come to you as a schok 
but here goes. I am only 11 years old 
but I am in the sixth grade. I have all 
ready got permission from my parents 
that I could go. I am real excited about 
this trip. . . . I will take my own re- 
sponsabity and will be extremly careful 
. . . If you let me come and see your 
land send me a letter. I will come any 
Steven B. Hendrix 
Spring Hill, Kansas 


time. 


e For both Longhorn Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant and Thiokol Chemical Cor- 
poration, operating contractor at Long- 
horn, I want to express appreciation for 
your very valuable assistance in the suc- 
cess of last week’s visit to Marshall by 
Secretary of the Army Stanley R. Resor. 


OVER THE HIGHWAYS 


Because of your generous action in 
clearing the litter from Highway 43, | 
Mr. Resor was able to see the Harrison — 
County countryside in its real beauty, | 
free of the unsightly litter which seems | 
to be an expression of the American | 
personality. | 

First impressions are very important, — 
of course, and your contribution to the 
fine image which Secretary Resor car- 
ried away with him was neither un- — 
important nor overlooked. , 

Max S. Lale, Staff Assistant 
Thiokol Chemical Corporation 


e I heard on the radio that we could 
have a new map of Texas. I would like 
one. 

We travel quite a bit. I want you to 
know that we appreciate all the signs 
you have placed along the highways. 
There is not much excuse for accidents 
if people obeyed the highway signs. It 
seems that you have thought of every- 
thing. 

Thank you for the fine roads we 
have to travel upon. Mrs. G. E. Teare 

San Antonio 


e Just a card to let you know I 
received the two copies of the “1966 
Second Supplement of Additional 1966 
License Plates Assigned . . .” and the 
two copies of “1967 License Plates As- 
signed to the County Tax Collectors” 
that you sent me. Thank you very much 
for them. 

This is the third year in a row that 
I have obtained these lists from you and 
you've always been so friendly. It’s a 
pleasure to correspond with so coopera- 
tive a bureau as the Texas Highway 
Department. Thanks again for the li- 
cense plate distribution booklets, 

Randy Sutter 
Rochester, Minnesota 
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In the embryonic days of highway development, roadbuilding equipment was practically nonexistent. 
Even if equipment had been available, it would have been almost impossible to transport to construc- 
tion sites because of the lack of good roads. Most traffic was still railroad oriented. Often a narrow 
gauge industrial train (above) was used to haul concrete batch mix from railroad sidings to the 
job site. This is the first concrete highway built in District 3, Wichita County, circa 1921. The narrow 
gauge, prefabricated tracks were easy to lay, and some tracks might run as much as five or six 
miles to the building site. The steam-driven concrete mixer here is lifting a batch of sand, cement, 
and gravel from the little train to be mixed and poured between the steel forms, right. 
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Incandescent light sheds an eerie glow around a researcher examining sample 
‘stored in one of UT's 100 per cent humidity chambers. The samples—soil, asphalt, 
and concrete specimens—are used at the Center for Highway Research (see story, 
page 3). Weather conditions of a tropical rain forest are simulated in murky-looking 
labyrinths such as this via fog nozzles which disperse moisture throughout the room. 
aE Se eed Photograph by Herman Kelly 


